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COURT-LIFE AT THE TUILERIES. 


I suppose that as long as there are emperors and 
kings, people will always be curious to know what 
happens in the palaces, and how potentates employ 
themselves from day to day. There is something 
attractive, even to the bitterest adversary of mon- 
archy, in the tales of court-life: with what 
greediness are the Memoirs of courtiers and 
dames of honour devoured, even to the smallest 
commonplaces! The sayings and doings, the robes 
and jewels, the loves and antipathies, the habits 
and eccentricities of kings and queens, are the 
filigree, or ornamental border, of the varicoloured 
warp of history. There are no palaces in the 
world more suggestive of romance than the 
Tuileries, and its neighbour the Louvre. We 
think of Henry II. and his tournaments and 
knightly death; of Charles IX., Margaret of 
Valois, Catharine de’ Medici, and the St Bartho- 
lomew ; of gallant Henry of Navarre, and his age 
of muscular courtiers; of Louis ‘le Sage,’ and 
Richelieu whispering in his ear ; of Mazarin glid- 
ing behind Anne of Austria; of Louis the Mag- 
nificent and his bewigged lords, and his painted, 
powdered, patched, and high-heeled dames; of 
Louis XV., and Pompadour and Du Barri; of 
Louis XVI., king and mechanic; and Marie 
Antoinette, queen and martyr. 

And now the fierce little Emperor is there, to 
give place after a little to a shifting panorama of 
fat and lean Bourbons, curly Orleanist, aquiline 
Lamartine, and the rest; then the silent, small- 


eyed President, throwing off, at the proper time, 
the plain dress of a citizen, and appearing in 


_ imperial purple—much as the uncouthly habited 


countryman in the pantomime bursts out on the 
instant into a dazzling bespangled prince. At first, 
the court of Napoleon III. was modest and unpre- 
tending ; it has gradually become ostentatious and 
splendid. The light of imperial magnificence 
dawned gradually and softly upon the people. 
There was at first but little ceremony : no wearing 
of robes, no splendid coronations, or other great 
state pageants. After the marriage of the emperor 


with the brilliant Mademoiselle di Montijo, how- 


ever, there was a change. The Tuileries was- 


refitted, repainted, regilded, recorniced, and new 
frescoes illustrated the advent of a new empire. 
The old royal coaches, become musty from long 
disuse, were drawn out of their obscurity, and 
decorated anew ; and others, regardless of expense, 
built, with imperial insignia emblazoned all over 
them. The young empress at once became the 
centre of a brilliant court circle; the palace, 
formerly frequented for the most part by sleek 
officials and gruff old generals, was thrown open to 
the world of dress and fashion; the sovereigns 
became lavish hosts, and took the lead in Parisian 
society. The expensive old Bourbon fashion of 
having a series of balls in the early winter was 
revived; the Empress Eugénie added concerts, 
masquerades, and theatricals to the entertainments 
provided for her guests; great dinners, several 
times a week, took the place of the simple repasts 
with which the President of the Republic had been 
wont, at intervals, to regale his bachelor partisans 
at the Elysée. But the splendour and ostentation 
of the court-life at the Tuileries, as it now exists 
under the lavish and fashionable empress, present a 
marked contrast to that under former sovereigns. 
The Tuileries would never be recognised by Marie 
Antoinette, could she be summoned back to life. 
It is essentially a new court, boasting very few of 
that proud old family nobility of France which 
graced the court of the Bourbon with their grand 
manners and lofty courtesy, their polish and their 
graceful if superficial learning. Those who are 
now-a-days the leaders of court society are a very 
different race. The old noblesse bide their time 
in dingy rural chateaux, or the almost equally 
dingy hotels of the Rue Varennes and the Rue 
Vanneau. 

A few, indeed, of the denizens of the haughty 
Faubourg have found the temptation of assisting 
at court too great to be resisted; so that, 
among the ribboned and jewelled multitude who 
crowd the Tuileries balls, here and there is one 
whose name is historic, and whose pedigree has 
come down from Bourbon creations. Among these 
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may be mentioned the Duc de Bassano, Great 
L Chamberlain ; the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
lately ambassador to London; Viscount de la 
Guerroniére ; Count Talleyrand ; the late Marquis 
de Boissy. But the great lights of the Bourbon 
noblesse—or what is left of it—are wanting. 
There was another illumination of the old Bour- 
bon court, of which that of Napoleon III. cannot 
boast. Literati and philosophers were the petted 
friends and favourites of the courts of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XVI. We half pardon the mighty sins 
of the Great Louis; almost are inclined to for- 
get the Revocation of the Nantes edict, when we 
are told that he befriended Molitre, and pensioned 
Lafontaine. We see Molitre laughing in the 
midst of the gay court circle; Lafontaine bash- 
fully gliding through the palace corridors, epigrams 
dropping from him in spite of himself; and 
Scarron tolerated for all his bad manners, Then 
what a centre of audacious philosophy was the 
court of Louis XVI.! Rousseau smiled on by the 
queen ; Voltaire petted by nobles; and Franklin, 
in Yankee homespun, crowned with the laurel 
wreath by pink fingers, applauded by the Bourbon 
and Hapsburg on their thrones. Scented dukes 
and counts talked Equality and Fraternity in the 
CEil de Beeuf, unconscious what a trick the watch- 
word would play them a few years later. 

The race of philosophers, literati, and poets are 
still extant in France ; but you will find none of 
them at court. The intellect of France seems, 
notwithstanding the concession of constitutional 
liberty, to hold stoutly aloof from the Empire: 
Victor Hugo at Guernsey ; Louis Blanc in Lon- 
don ; Michelet in the provinces; Renan in retire- 
ment at Sévres; the Academicians sticking close 
to the Palais-Mazarin; Saint-Beuve, though an 
imperial senator, never seen at the Tuileries ; 
there is hardly a literary notability, even of the 
second rank, to be found near the throne. It isa 
vivid contrast even with the prosaic court of Louis- 
Philippe, which at least included Guizot, Thiers, 
De Tocqueville, and Perier. There is a rival 
palace at Paris where the literati gather—the 
Palais-Royal ; and around the board of Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, you may find all those famous 
literati and philosophers who should, according to 
precedent, give lustre to the throne. 

We see what the court of the Tuileries is not; 
now let us see what it is. The Second Empire is 
peculiarly, by tradition and in fact, a military 
régime. It rests upon a past military splendour, 
| ‘ and upon modern military achievement. The 
salons are always crowded with the army aris- 
tocracy—one which is recent and self-made, like 
the régime itself. Brilliant uniforms, epaulets, 
cordons, ribbons and stars, plumed chapeaux 
and clanking swords, gauntlets and spurs, red, 
hardy faces, and ferocious moustaches, surround 
you on every side on the evening of a levee 
or ball. This generation of marshals and gene- 
rals takes the place of the old nobility. You 


Canrobert, with his gray moustache turned up at 
either end, his small, half-shut gray eyes peering 
here and there; the beaming, broad-faced Mar- 
shal Vaillant, especial friend of the emperor; 
the handsome and courtly Fleury, gruff-looking 
Bazaine, and the fine presence of General le Boeuf, 
Minister of War. The emperor prides himself on 
his own military acccomplishments, dating his 
title to generalship from the field of Solferino, 
and lets no occasion pass to don his splendid 
military regalia. If the taste of the imperial 
host is for military men, that of the hostess is for 
fashionable, gay, and sprightly men and women 
of the world. This class the Faubourg St Antoine 
sneers at bitterly, muttering ‘ parvenus’ and ‘ can- 
aille ;’ but it is difficult to see, inasmuch as the 
Faubourg stubbornly refused to listen to the voice of 
the charmer, how otherwise an imperial court circle 
could have been formed. A new civil aristocracy 
had to be built up to supply the hiatus made by the 
Faubourg; some few renegades from the Faubourg 
laid the foundation ; to them was added a group 
of able men, and handsome and brilliant women, 
ambitious and inclining before the rising sun of 
imperialism, who became the statesmen and the 
dames of honour at the palace. The Senate was 
revived—that old weapon of Napoleon I., which 
turned against himself; senators were nominated 
for life, and these became a sort of new aristocracy. 
Rich and ostentatious citizens; foreigners who 
have either taken up a permanent residence at 
Paris, or have sojourned there for a season—among 
whom the English and American ‘colonies’ are 
conspicuous—aided in filling up the personnel of 
the new court circle. The descendants of the 
numerous progeny of Charles Bonaparte—the sons 
and daughters of Lucien, Murat, Bacciochi, Bor- 
ghese, and Jerome—hastened to reap the fruits of 
the Bonaparte restoration, came back to Paris as 
the ‘ imperial family,’ and have ever since played a 
—— part in the society of the Tuileries, 


throne, received as his town residence the Palais- 
Royal, as his rural retreat the stately chateau of 
Meudon ; the Murat princes had apartments pro- 
or for them in a wing of the imperial nf vot 
itself. 

Thus, from one element and another, the new 
and brilliant court of Napoleon III. has been 
formed ; and to it, by reason of recent political 
events, has been added an important element in 
some of the leading partisans of the Orleanist 
princes. Count Daru, M. Buffet, are in the 
cabinet ; and Guizot and Odillon Barrot have con- 
sented to act on government commissions ; so that, 
of late, the court circle has been widened in its 
area. But the splendour of the imperial court 

robably reached its height in the summer of 1867. 
That was the year of the Exposition, and nearly 
every continental sovereign went in state to Paris 
as the guest of the emperor. In their honour, a 
series of fétes was given, which rivalled the 
pageants of the orient in their ificence. The 
gorgeous hospitality offered to the Grand Turk was 
probably never before equalled in France, even in 
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of Gold. One dazzling picture, on a bright July 
morning, will never be forgotten by those who 
witnessed it. The premiums of the Exposition 
were to be distributed by the emperor at the 
Palais de Industrie. The sultan, who had just 
arrived, was to go thither in state, and be present 
at the ceremony. The Place de la Concorde 
glittered with squares of soldiers on horse and foot, 
with their banners and plumes, cuirasses and 
helmets, and bands playing here and there. As 
| the two cortéges—that of the emperor and 
| empress emerging from the Tuileries gardens, and 
| that of the Grand Turk approaching from the 
Rue-Royale—glittering with gilt and colour, sur- 
| rounded by hosts of cavaliers, met in the centre 
of the square, the music burst out from all 
sides with the Turkish National March; and 
| then they mingled, and 2 ape up the Champs- 
Elysées. Nothing could be more superb. There 
| were beautiful summer nights, too, when the 
Tuileries gardens were all alight with festoons of 
| lanterns and globes ; when the Hoétel-de-Ville was 
turned into grottos, fountains, and forest copses 
and flower-plots ; when rs ames feasts took place 
at the palace, whereat nobles of high degree served 
emperors, czars, sultans, and kings; when Paris 
|, lost its head, and thought itself in the midst of an 
eastern legend. 
| Notwithstanding these ts and this splen- 
dour, the tastes and habits of Napoleon III. are 
simple and plain. There is probably no European 
| potentate so little fond of ceremony and ostenta- 
| tion, none more easy and unaffected, nay, almost 
| familiar in his manner. Among the wonderful, 
| and to any one who knows anything of the real 
| life at the Tuileries, incomprehensible stories afloat 
in the world, the story that Napoleon III. is silent, 
mysterious, and cautious in his daily intercourse 
with people about him, is not the least surp ng. 
He is neither a silent nor a haughty man. He 
| talks as much and as freely as any one; his 
manner is gentle, quiet, undemonstrative, kindly, 
complaisant—the manner of a thorough man of the 
world, who understands how ‘to take people,’ who 
is a shrewd judge of character, but who dearly 
likes to throw off the cares of royalty and the per- 
plexities of politics, to sit down with a friend, to 
roll up a@ cigarette, and to have a long, pleasant, 
unrestrained chat. He is not—we speak by the 
card—a perpetual inquisitor, always trying to find 
out what other people are thinking and projecting, 
and keeping a sphinx-like bridle on his own 
tongue. The truth is almost the exact contrary of 
this. Many times Napoleon III. has said im- 
dent, rash things. On more than one occasion 
i, wen of caution has injured his government. 
Minister Rouher had once to explain away his 
words in the Chamber, and afterwards went to the 
— and delicately hinted to the emperor that 
e must hold a stricter watch over his speech. 
There is a little group of 
almost always at the palace, the emperor’s chosen 
familiars; among them are General Fleury, 
Marshal Vaillant, and Prince Metternich. It is 
with these friends that he spends his happiest 
hours, sometimes playing cards or billiards, but 
more often talking and smoking. -Although the 
imperial table is supplied with the richest luxuries, 
Napoleon III. is abstemious and cautious, silent 
at table, and a moderate drinker, old Bordeaux 


tlemen who are 


well known, a very great smoker, often pufling a 
cigarette when riding out, and smoking many 
cigarettes in succession after each meal. The 
emperor’s kind and considerate manners to every 
member of his household, however humble his or 
her position, is often remarked by the habitués of 
the palace. Serious considerations of health enter 
into all his habits and actions; his physicians have 
long enjoined abstemiousness and careful diet upon 
him, and he keenly appreciates the importance of 
having a due care over his health until the Prince 
Imperial arrives at manhood. He takes physical 
exercise at set hours, and on every pleasant after- 
noon may be seen walking up and down the shady 
terraces of the Tuileries Solon, leaning upon the 
arm of an aide, and smoking the inevitable 
cigarette. When the weather is bad, he promenades 
and down corridor on the floor of 
the private end of the palace. He is very fo 
too, of reading, especially the current ne se 
the day—not only the French, but the English 
and German also, io well ot 
that Napoleon sedulously reads the Times, and 
devours all the editorials in the London papers on 
French affairs. He is very curious, too, to read 
the ‘ Irreconcilable’ Paris rs, and to discuss 
their sayings with his Senda, Sed in the spring, 
Napoleon, with such of his court as he chooses to 
invite—usually a limited number of select friends 
—resorts to one of those rural chateaux which 
are now so numerous, devoted to the use of French 
royalty. These sojourning places of the court are 
changed several times in the year. The spring, 
summer, and autumn months are spent at the 
famous hunting-park of Compiégne, at the beauti- 
ful suburban palace of St-Cloud, at the springs of 
Vichy, and at the sea-side near Biarritz. The 
change from the Tuileries to these is very grateful 
to the harassed and wearied ruler. Here he finds 
himself relieved, to a degree, from the perplexities 
and ceremony of public life ; here he may exercise 
without stint, a pastimes, and observe 
from a distance the march of events. It was in 
one of his rural retreats that he found leisure and 
inspiration to write the Life of Casar. Compiégne 
is, however, devoted to fashion and pleasure of a 
public kind: it is thither that the great world of 
the court follows him, and Compiégne is as lively 
in summer as the Tuileries in winter. St-Cloud 
is the emperor's residence when he wishes at once 
to be free from the turmoil of the Tuileries, and to 
be near at hand to orm his public duties. 
Vichy and Biarritz are his hospitals. 

When, however, he wishes to escape altogether 
from the noisy world, to bury himself in rural 
scenes, and to give himself up to unlimited ‘ rusti- 
cation, he goes down to Fontainebleau. It is here 
that he seeks the repose for which he so often 
yearns. Here both the empress and himself throw 
off the restraints of state and ceremony, and become 
‘a quiet, genial country gentleman and lady. The 
world is shut out—all of it that it is possible for 
the ruler of a great nation to shut out. ; 

When the emperor and empress are at Fontaine- 
bleau, it is impossible for any one to have an 
audience who does not come on the most urgent 
affairs, or who is not, by special invitation, 
admitted socially to the imperial circle. The mode 
of the emperor’s life there is as unpretending 
as possible. He rises at half-past eight each morn- 


being his favourite wine. He is, however, as is 


ing, and, as if to have his cares over as soon as 
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practicable, he receives whomsoever of his minis- 
ters as desire to confer with him, immediately 
after dressing, and before breakfast. Having gone 
through this task—each minister going down from 
Paris when the business of his office requires per- 
sonal conference with the sovereign, and the foreign, 
home, and prime ministers having audiences daily 
—Napoleon receives the letters which are addressed 
directly to him from the hands of M. Conti, his 
secretary of correspondence. He occupies from 
one to two hours in these branches of his work. 
He then usually joins the empress, who appears 
for the first time from her private apartments, in a 
walk through the Jardin Anglais, or some avenue 
in the reserved oe of the vast forest. Sometimes 
he takes one of the pretty little boats on the lake 
just back of the chateau, he himself handling the 
oars, and the empress, or some lady of the court, 
sitting, in morning costume, on the circular seat in 
the stern. Breakfast is served in the private salle 
a@ manger at eleven, with invariable punctuality, 
the imperial family always breakfasting together, 
and being sometimes joined at table le special 
visitors—favourite courtiers, ambassadors at the 
court of the Tuileries, or foreign guests. Usually, 
however, the company is confined to two or three 
members of the imperial household, the guests 
breakfasting together in an adjoining salle @ manger. 
After breakfast, the emperor is supplied with a 
little pile of Turkish cigarettes, of which he is 

rticularly fond, and which he smokes in the 
Cdiiebenen, after the ladies have retired, with 
General Fleury or M. Conti. The empress, with 
the dames of honour, resorts to a very curious and 
magnificently decorated saloon on the first floor, 
called the Chinese Saloon, from the fact of its con- 
taining many objects taken by the French troops 
from the Pekin Palace of the Chinese emperor, and 
collected at Fontainebleau by Napoleon III. The 
empress reads, chats, or hears music during the 
morning, frequently visiting the great flower and 
fruit conservatories, walking or riding in the park, 
writing letters or notes, and often riding through 
the neighbouring village and country. Napoleon, 
after smoking, exercises in the open air, walking 
or riding in the enclosed gardens of the chiiteau, 
accompanied often by his grave and thoughtful 
little son. He has daily consultations with his 
physicians, and is very careful to follow their 
counsel. In his rides, he is usually accompanied 
by an equerry ; and he passes many hours riding 
and talking earnestly with the Prince Imperial. 
Once, and sometimes twice a week, when in the 
country, the emperor holds a council of ministers. 
In council, he is taciturn and thoughtful, seldom 
expressing his own opinions, but very attentive to 
those of others—asking many questions. When 
the deliberations are over, he in a few words ex- 
presses his own determination, and indicates, by 
passing to some commonplace topic, that the dis- 
cussion is closed. Formerly, he relied almost 
— upon his own judgment, and his ministers 
were the mere instruments of a very determined 
and self-sufficient will. Since the accession of the 
Ollivier ministry, he has become, naturally, much 
more dependent upon the advice of his counsellors, 
and manifests a clear disposition to lean upon 
them. 

The empress was wont, in the days of Rouher 
and Forcade, to attend the cabinet meetings, 
and take an active part in their deliberations ; 


and on one memorable occasion in particular, at 
the time of the Garibaldian invasion of Rome in 
1867, when it was a — whether the French 
should re-occupy the Eternal City, she is known to 
have been very earnest in the affirmative, and to 
have carried the day against several of the minis- 
ters. Her participation in ae matters caused 
so much complaint among the people, that she last 
year resolved to abstain in future from attending 
the cabinet meetings. The emperor takes a very 
keen and special interest in the education of his 
son. Many visitors to the Tuileries have been 
struck with his great fondness for the prince, 
He seems to take a pride in introducing him 
to his guests whenever there is an excuse for 
it. He often attends when the prince is reciting 
his lessons, and examines him on his progress 
almost daily. He loses no occasion to win the 
attachment of the people to him, and has a most 
anxious solicitude for his health. The daily 
life of the empress and her suite presents a vivid 
contrast to that of her husband. She never fails 
to perform her devotions on rising, passing at 
once into a little chapel provided especially for 
her use, assisted by the athe who is so fortunate 
as to be her chaplain. On Sundays, it is rarely 
that she is not to be seen in her place in the 
Tuileries chapel, in the gallery reserved for the 
sovereigns ; the emperor, on the contrary, seldom 
attends the service. The empress is gay in her 
tastes, and, while her husband courts ease and 
privacy, she avoids it, and loves to be in the midst 
of the fashionable court circle, of which she is not 
only formally, but in reality, the leading spirit. 
Her life is divided among society, religious devo- 
tion, and benevolence. more graceful hostess 
the Tuileries never had ; nor did the church ever 
count among crowned heads a warmer friend. The 
state balls which take place in the splendid Salle 
des Maréchaux, under her auspices, are probably 
unrivalled in gorgeousness in Europe, in spite of 
the absence of that old noblesse which used to 
adorn those of the Bourbons. The court can at 
least vie with their predecessors in dress and in 
esprit, and its adornments all give a hint of its 
harmony with the fashionable age. The banquets 
are sumptuous, as banquets may well be in which, 
as we are assured, ‘900 bottles of champagne dis- 
appear, 400 of claret, 50 of Madeira, 1200 quarts of 
liqueurs, 200 of iced coffee, and 900 of chocolate ; 
2000 ice-creams, 1200 quarts of punch, and any 
quantity of cakes, pastry, pdtés de foie gras, 
chickens, pheasants, Avs ridges, hams, larks, fish, 
salads, beef, and bread!’ It is at these balls that 
the empress is in her glory; she always looks 
radiant, and seemingly enjoys everything ; while 
Napoleon wears a half-bored expression, and though 
interesting himself to see that his guests are enjoy- 
ing themselves, prefers a side-chat with Monsieur 
the Marshal, or His Excellency the ambassador in 
a corner. He infinitely prefers the smaller réwnions 
which take place often at the palace, when, after a 
quiet dinner at seven, a small party of select friends 
sit down to a game at écarté or whist. 

More than an etching of —— court-life it is 
impossible to give at present. We must wait, to learn 
more intimately the details of the imperial court- 
life, until this generation has passed away. Then, 
mayhap, the curtain, through which we can see but 
dimly now, will be drawn by some gossiping Gram- 
mont or curious D’Arblay, who has lived behind it, 
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and seen the secrets which it hides from the outer 
world, and who is now, perhaps, jotting down 
notes in a red morocco diary, in the intervals 
between attending His Majesty at dinner, or riding 
with Her Majesty in the Bois de Boulogue. 


LIFE IN THE STEERAGE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


As we left Havre, we all crowded on the forecastle 
to catch a parting glimpse of the town and its 
batteries ; and now the idiosyncrasies of the various 
nationalities amongst us became very apparent. 
The Germans chanted the songs of their Vaterland; 
the Frenchmen, with the patriotic enthusiasm so 
characteristic of la grande nation, shouted Vive la 
France et vive VEmpereur ; whilst the Englishmen, 
grouped apart, stood silent, and regarded the up- 
roarious demonstrations of their fellow-passengers 
with the contempt which every native of the British 
Isles seems naturally to feel for all foreigners, 
their manners and customs. Neither the chanting 
nor the cheering was, however, fated to continue 
long, for within an hour of our leaving port, 
the noisy individuals, French and Germans alike, 
were lying in all directions about the decks in 
every stage of sickness. As we left Havre, the 
wind was fresh ; when we gained the Channel, 
it was blowing a stiffish breeze, and there was a 
very pretty sea on outside the harbour. Up 
to this time, we had been going under stcam only ; 
but now, the wind being fair, sail was got on the 
ship, and under everything that would draw, we 
cracked merrily along down the Channel, sighting 
Cherbourg light-house in the course of the evening. 

Hitherto favoured with fine weather, we had 
not found much cause to repine at our situation ; 
but now, the decks encumbered with a crowd of 
foreigners, for the most part miserably ill, a 
chilling wind blowing, and showers of spray flying 
over the ship, we had a foretaste of the miseries 
of life at sea. A long narrow ship, the Parahyba 
rolled in a manner alarming to the uninitiated 
among the passengers, until it became at last a 
difficult matter to keep a footing on her slippery 
decks. One by one, as they succumbed to the 
influence of the sea, my fellow-voyagers stole 
below, F—— being amongst the first to betake 
himself to his berth, where he remained for several 
days, a severe sufferer. J—— soon followed ; and 
I, not caring to encounter the horrors of the 
crowded steerage, was left on deck to my own 
resources. Joining a few of the others, who, like 
myself, were not affected by sickness, we estab- 
lished ourselves on the roof of the ice-house, which 
stood just forward of the steerage-hatch, made 
ourselves as comfortable as was possible, and, 
solaced by the never-failing pipe, endeavoured to 
forget the discomforts of our position. After an 
hour or tivo thus passed, a succession of seas of 
more than ordinary magnitude breaking over the 
vessel, drenched us all to the skin, and drove us 


it was now past nine o’clock, we prepared to turn 
in for the night. Between decks, the scene that 
presented itself is almost indescribable. On every 
side, men and women lay in their bunks, unable 
to move hand or foot. With the exception of a 
small space at the head of each ladder, the hatch 
was closed, and the foul air and evil odours per- 
vading the place were alinost unbearable. The 
ship rolled heavily at frequent intervals, sometimes 
almost gunwale under, and at every roll the 
women screamed in chorus, thinking, poor souls, 
that we were going to the bottom; while at each 
lurch, pots, pans, water-bottles, and boxes went 
rattling and crashing across the berth from star- 
board to port, and from port to starboard. That 
nothing should be wanting to complete our dis- 
comfort, every now and again a wave would dash 
over the ship, and heavy showers of spray would 
find their way down the hatch, making the floor 
miserably wet and sloppy. The few of us who 
were able to stir about, busied ourselves in lashing 
the lighter boxes, and securing the pots that had 
gone adrift; and this done, I climbed up to my 
roost, and turned in, out of the way of the sights 
and sounds. Of the horrors of that night, I will 
say nothing. 

In due time, morning dawned calm and bright, 
and we found ourselves running along the 
English coast under easy sail and a full head of 
steam. With the new day came changes in the 
internal economy of the steerage. Hitherto, our 
meals had been brought down by the stewards ; 
but now we were formed into messes, sixteen 
persons to each. Each mess selected one of its 
number to act as captain. This official received 
from the steward a ticket, bearing the number of 
the mess of which he was the representative ; and 
it was his duty to attend at the galley at every 
meal-time, and draw the allowance of provisions 
for his party. Bread was, however, still served 
out by the stewards, but now only once a day, 
instead of twice. The distribution was made at 
tea-time, when each person received a portion, hot 
from the oven, about the size of a penny roll. A 
barrel of biscuit was rolled into the berth, where 
it stood throughout the voyage, every one being 
free to help himself to the contents. Water was 
served out by the stewards at ten o’clock each 
morning, when each person had to attend aft with 
his tin bottle, or go without for the rest of the 
day. Condensed sea-water is used largely on board 
steam-ships, and in the Parahyba the supply was 
pumped out quite warm from the condenser, 
tasting as though greasy dish-cloths had been — 
boiled in it, and totally undrinkable until the 
following day. In our quarters, cool water was 
usually at a premium, and most of us contrived, 
in one way or another, to reserve a stock from day 
to day for drinking purposes. A notice, written 
in English and German, was now put up, to the 
effect that smoking, uncovered lights, and washing 
were strictly prohibited in the steerage. Many of 
us, however, contrived to evade compliance with 
the last clause of this edict, having no fancy for 
performing our ablutions on deck, exposed to the 
gaze of the saloon passengers, who were usually 
congregated just above our heads. But this by 
the way. I have said that our berth contained 


very reluctantly to seek shelter below, where, as 


four tables: these were placed fore and aft, two on 
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each side, and four would aps, with a little 
crowding, accommodate one hundred persons. The 


unfortunates unable to obtain seats were of course | B 


obliged to manage as best they could; and as we 
were at least one hundred and twenty in number, 
there was always a good deal of picnicing on boxes, 
and even in the sleeping-places. The messes were 
formed in a manner simple enough. Each of the 
four tables accommodated two messes, or rather 
was supposed to do so, as there certainly was not 
sitting-room for thirty-two persons at each. Which- 
ever table was nearest to any individual’s bunk, at 
that he took his seat, as a member of one or other 
of the two messes. As we were berthed indiscri- 
minately together, English, Irish, Scotch, French, 
and Germans, without distinction, some of the 
messes presented a strange intermixture of nation- 
alities; and in this respect, the mess of which 
my friends and myself found ourselves component 
parts was one of ewan in the place. Amongst 
the sixteen were a couple of Frenchmen, a middle- 
aged Irish navvy, an Italian, who had served 
under Garibaldi, one or two of unknown nationali- 
ties, and a number of Germans. There were also 
two young Englishmen, brothers, one of whom had, 
as a boy, served for a while in the royal navy. 
The elder of these last was chosen as captain of 
the mess ; whilst the younger brother volunteered 
to act as his lieutenant, the exigences of the ser- 
vice requiring a couple of hands. 

Behold us now fairly shaken down into the 
monotonous routine of a steerage passenger’s life 
at sea. I will now sketch the outline of one day’s 
proceedings, which may be accepted as a type of 
our existence throughout the voyage. Aroused at 
an early hour in the morning by the bustle and 
trampling overhead as the men washed down the 
decks, we usually got up with little delay, and pro- 
ceeded to make our toilets for the day. In most 
instances, this was a very simple operation, as the 
—— of the occupants of the berth turned in 
‘all standing,’ as the saying is—that is, they 
omitted the trifling ceremony of undressing over- 
night, and consequently, after giving themselves a 
shake, were equipped for the day. Those who 
were fastidious, now performed their ablutions 
on deck, although many even shewed themselves 
superior to Ln ge prejudices in favour of soap 
and water, and declined to wash, probably think- 
ing, with the boy, that if they washed to-day, they 
would be dirty again to-morrow, and so waiving 
the ceremony of the basin and towel, as a useless 
expenditure of time and trouble. About half-past 
seven, the steward got out the mess-tins; and his 
appearance about eight o'clock with a dish of 
butter for each table, was the signal for the captain 
to — to the galley for the supply of coffee for 
each mess. The coffee was prepared in the follow- 
ing primitive manner: Into each tin, as it was 
handed in by its bearer at the galley, the cook 

ured a quantity of boiling water, then seizing a 

ndful of coffee, and another of sugar, he threw 
them into the liquid, and behold the operation 
complete! During the journey from the galley to 
the steerage, the infusion was supposed to be under- 
going the process of clearing, but I need not say 
that this belief was merely a popular delusion, and 
that the poor passengers received quite as much of 
the thick as of the thin. The tea was made ina 
similar style. Arrived in the steerage, the ‘mix- 


kinful to each—about a pint; and each obtaining 
a supply of biscuit from the barrel, the meal began, 

reakfast over, the mess-tins were removed by the 
steward, who also cleared away the débris of the 
meal ; and after washing our own pots and pans, 
we applied ourselves to the task of killing time 
until noon. 

T should have mentioned that the steerage was 
swept, and the floor strewn with saw-dust by the 
steward each morning before breakfast. The time 
until the dinner-hour was in loafing about 
the deck, in walking the forecastle, in smoking, or 
in reading—each to his own taste. If the weather 
was bad, the majority of the passengers remained 
below, many of them in their bunks, whilst a few 
who preferred fresh air to the stifling atmosphere 
of the berth, would shelter themselves under the 
lee of the ice-house on deck, or in one of the 
alleys leading aft by the saloon. At ten o'clock 
the monotony of the morning would be disturbed 
by the serving out of water, after which there 
would be a relapse until a little before noon, when 
the mess-tins being again placed on the tables, 
the captains, each seizing one, went aft to draw 
their respective allowances of wine. I must here 
digress to explain that the owners of the line of 
steam-ships to which the Parahyba belonged being 
largely dependent upon the continent for their 
assenger traflic (a very small proportion of Eng- 
sh emigrants availing themselves of the route 
from London to New York), were obliged, in 
victualling their vessels, to e provision for the 
peculiar tastes of the French and Germans, upon 
whose patronage they relied to fill the steerages of 
their ships—hence the daily supply of wine. 

Not being learned in the matter of vintages, I 
am unable to specify the quality of the liquor 
served out in the Parahyba, further than that it 
was a thin red wine of the commonest kind, con- 
siderably poorer than the vin ordinaire sold in 
France at one franc per bottle. Enough wine was 
served out to allow nearly a pint to each person; 
but as very few of the English drank it, the lion’s 
share fell to the foreigners, who took it in pre- 
ference to tea or coffee. The wine distributed, the 
soup, meat, and potatoes were next fetched, and 
the carving done, usually by the captains of the 
messes, At first, much difficulty was experienced 
in convincing the foreigners that they must wait 
their turns to receive their individual portions. I 
have said that, in the mess to which I belonged, 
we were only five of us Englishmen, the rest, save 
and except the Irish navvy, and the Italian—whom, 
by the way, we, in default of his own name, styled 

aribaldi—were Frenchmen and Germans, male 
and female. The first time dinner was put upon the 
table, there was a general rush at the tins contain- 
ing it. A dozen dirty pannikins were plunged in 
the soup at once, whilst a simultaneous onslaught, 
with equally dirty knives, was made on the beef. 
We, the English portion of the mess, stared at 
each other in dismay. ‘This will never do ;’ ‘We 
must take these wretches in hand, and the sooner 
the better,’ were the exclamations that escaped us 
as we gazed at the remnants of our meal. Dinner 
for that day was out of the question ; but for the 
future, J—— volunteering to act as carver, the 
duties of which office he performed with a formid- 
able clasp-knife, we contrived to keep the wolves 
at bay, and to induce them to wait until they 


ture’ was served out in the proportion of a panni- 


could be served each in his or her turn. A spare 
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nikin was kept to serve out tea, coffee, soup; 
col after a while we managed to obtain an 
degree of order at meal-times. 

But to return to the routine of our daily life. 
The soup sn sage of—and this part of our dietary 
was uniformly excellent and varied, the changes 
being rung on potato-soup, soup made of mixed 
vegetables, and pea or bean soup, the latter on salt- 
meat days, which occurred twice a week—the meat 
and potatoes were next served out. I may here 
mention that, although roughly cooked and served, 
the meat, principally beef, was of good quality, 
and, with the exception of the salt beef and pork, 
was generally roasted. Now and then, we had 
boiled mutton or veal. On salt-beef days, sauer 
Kraut was added, for the especial delectation of the 
Germans, who devoured it in huge quantities. 
This, like the wine, was despised by the English ; 
and, for myself, I can truly aver that having once 
made trial of it, I never in  f life tasted anything 
so thoroughly detestable. The potatoes also were 
bad, and were uniformly boiled without paring. 
Once a week, on Sundays, we had as or 
plum-duff, as it is styled on shipboard. This was 
a mixture of flour, currants, and raisins, boiled in 
bags the shape and size of the pins used in a 
skittle-alley, and served up with a nondescript 
sauce, and with the addition of a quantity of 
stewed prunes. Dinner over, the fragments of the 
feast were gathered up by the steward and thrown 
overboard. The potatoes left were collected by the 
Germans, who pared and sliced them, and with 
garlic, vinegar, and other ingredients, concocted 
villainous messes, upon which they regaled — 
the interval before tea. Our plates, knives, an 
forks were collected together in one of the mess- 
tins, which one of our number carried to the galley 
for a supply of hot water, on obtaining which, we 
washed up in the most approved ship-fashion. Many 
of the passengers dispensed altogether with water, 
and cleansed their tin-ware by rubbing it with 
saw-dust, a bag of which lay in the steerage at all 
times. Having washed up, we amused ourselves 
as best we coal until tea-time, smoking and walk- 
ing the deck being the outdoor recreations, whilst 
eard and domino playing was the order of the 
ben he steward peared, 

At half-past five, the ste reap carry- 
ing a large armful of fresh bread, and attended 
by assistants similarly loaded. The mess cap- 
tains were again detailed to fetch the tea, 
butter was again brought out, and the scene of 
the morning re-enacted. After tea, came another 
lounge upon deck until nightfall, when, perhaps, 
a group would form under the break of the fore- 
castle, and round the carpenter’s bench, forward of 
the ice-house, to while away an hour with songs or 
recitations, now and then assisted by one or two 
of the watch below, who chanced to be musicall 
inclined. Occasionally, if the weather permitte 
adance would be got up aft, in which the female 

passengers would join. All this, of course, only 
relates to the doings of the English portion of the 
passengers. The foreigners had their own methods 
of passing the time, and kept to themselves, whilst 
on our part we studiously avoided them, as far as 
was possible in the confined limits of the ship. 
Nine o’clock usually found the greater part of the 
occupants of the steerage in their bunks, as the 
lamps, which were kept burning all night, did not 


playing. No restrictions were, however, placed 
upon our remaining on deck all night long, had we 
thought proper ; and I have ed many an hour 
in company with the forecastle watch, listening to 
yarns of life at sea, which sailors are usually ready 
enough to spin. 
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Ir, reader, you are robust and young, and have a 
taste for hard work, and that agreeable process 
usually termed ‘ roughing it,’ go to South America, 
invest in land—not near the large towns, where 
your yearly gains will be swallowed up in the 
dissipations of a week ; but become a pioneer, and 
seek the fertile plains on the Indian frontier, and 
you will be indulged to the very top of your bent ; 
for there the labour of your own hands must 
raise the roof which shelters you, and all your 
vigilance and a will be required to live 
under it in safety. It is needless to say that you 
must dispense with the luxuries of life, for even 
the necessaries will not be given. Bread itself will 
become a memory of the past, and ship’s biscuit 
a very present and hard reality. Each day you 
will find it imperative to ‘ return to your muttons’ 
for dinner, and that meal will probably have been 
by the occupation of 
illing and cooking the meat in question. 
Deer, ostrich, and wild-horses there are in plenty 
to gallop after, with dogs, rifle, or lasso; or the 
excitement may be pleasingly varied, and a just 
appreciation of your quarry’s sensations arzived 
by becoming the pursued yourself ; for the Indians, 
our pursuers, esteem most highly ‘a white devil 
unt ’—the — of the animal adding, as is 
natural, a pleasurable zest to these true lovers of 
sport. 
"ho too, in her wildest and loneliest aspect 
will there meet you face to face. You may journey 
for days, weeks, or months, scorched by the sun, 
and beguiled by the mirage, over plains seemingly 
vast and measureless as Eternity itself; and may 
learn a wholesome lesson, seldom acquired in cities, 
of your own powerless insignificance. 
here, too—strangest sight of all—you will see, 
and wonder at the sunsets ; for his brilliant majesty 
there makes no my twilight, but dives rapidly, 
‘one unclouded blaze of living light,’ behind the 
horizon, as though hotly pursued by the goddess 
of night, who, gathering her mantle into a ball, has 
hurled it, and just missed him, as he disappeared. 
And now a hush falls upon everything—broken, 
thaps, by the jaguar’s scream as he rises from 
is couch in the grass, and begins his nightly 
prowl in search of prey ; or a troop of wild-mares 
may sweep by with tossing manes, and forms 
shadowy in the dim light, their hoofs beating out 
a sound like dull thunder on the springy turf. 
It is at this hour that the most potent of blue- 
devils yclept home-sickness enters in and takes 
ssession of the unhardened exile ; and surely he 
oes his work. First, he instils thoughts of home, 
kith and kin, bright fires and pretty faces, 
memories of pleasant gatherings and genial sports ; 
next, he institutes a comparison (odious indeed), 
and bids you think upon your present toil by day, 
and uneasy, danger-haunted sleep by night ; then 
having prepared you for his concluding effort, 
which is to render you utterly and ridiculously 


give sufficient light to permit of reading or card- 


miserable, he pours into your scarcely resisting 
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mind a sea of longings, the tide setting strongly in 

the direction of a return (which he will parentheti- 

cally remind you is impossible) to the scenes and 
happiness of former days. 

P think I was in a fair way of plunging into the 

third stage, and becoming one of the demon’s most 

promising patients, one evening as I watched the 
sunset ; but then, you see, I was young, and as ie 
without much experience of the wild life of a 
South American sheep-farmer near the Indian 
frontier. 
I had but lately come out from England to join 
Dick Merton, my former chum and protector at a 
ublic school, and my fast friend always. Our 
joint and very modest capital had been invested in 
a league of land, bought for an old song on account 
of its defective title (it was claimed, with some 
thousands besides, by the Pampa Indians, who 
made entry upon it—gave notice to quit by bran- 
dishing lances at us—and levied a distress upon 
our horses, and upon us too, in the most European 
and legal manner); also in a few sheep, having 
the lathy appearance, and almost the speed, of 
yhounds ; and lastly, in the materials for our 
<2 of which, as we had ourselves been the 
architects, builders, and clerks of the work, we 
were not a little proud. It was built of sun-baked 
bricks, and consisted of one tolerably large room, 
with a flat roof and parapet, accessible from the 
inside by means of a ladder. Around it, at about 
thirty yards’ distance, we had dug a deep dry ditch, 
cro by a drawbridge, and intended as a protec- 
tion against surprise by our enterprising neighbours 
the Indians. he latter dusky gentlemen had 
hitherto behaved themselves very much as such, 
and had confined their throat-cutting propensities 
to certain stray sheep, instead of gratifying them 
at the expense of the owners. But ugly tales were 
still told of their doings round about us—of white 
men taken whilst riding in sight of home, and 
tortured ; of cattle driven off, and sheep speared 
in very wantonness of mischief—which were not 
reassuring, and which caused us to keep a particu- 
larly sharp look-out, especially when, as now, the 
Indian moon (their favourite time of attack) gave 
light enough to point the way to plunder, but not 
to guide the aim of the defenders. 

Dick Merton, changed indeed since the days 
when his word was law among a select circle of 
Pall Mall dandies, lounged up to where I was 
standing. His costume was simple in the extreme, 
and consisted merely of a sufficiently aged pair of 
leather Saesiationdion and a red flannel shirt— 
the whole being surmounted and relieved by a 
very long black beard, and a very short but equally 

lack pipe; but through rough attire all sur- 
roundings, the indefinable je ne sais i of 
gentility was as clearly recognisable as when he 
was sowing his rather extensive crop of wild-oats 
os home soil, and before that memorable Derby, 
which induced him, after settling with duns of 
every description, from fashionable tradesmen to 
‘honourable’ welchers, to embark himself and 
the leavings of his property, and dwell among 
sheep and savages, until he could return with fresh 
grist to carry on the civilised mill. 

‘Can you see anything stirring in the camp?’ 
said he as he came up. ‘ Those horses are making 
a confounded row in the corral. I saw Johnson 
the Yankee this morning, and he said that Indians 


keep our wits well iled, that the dusky varmin 
didn’t look in when we warn’t ready for visitors,’ 

Now, horses were our surest safeguards against 
surprise. we had too, but they roused us u 
80 uently by barking at nothing more formid- 
able than a stray deer or fox, that—reminded of 
the gentleman whose amusement it was to c 
‘ Wolf !’—we lost all faith in them ; but our little, 
half-wild Pampa horses had a truer instinct, and 
their warnings, given by stamping upon the 
ground, were not to be disregarded with safety. 

‘I can make out some objects moving about half 
a mile to the southward,’ said I, after a long look- 
out on the plains, 

‘They are mounted men, by Jove!’ exclaimed 
my companion; ‘and riding hard this way too. 
—Stand here with your rifle, Alfred, while I sli 
cartridges into the others. At that pace, they will 
be here directly” 

And so they were. Almost before Dick had 
reached my side again, two ‘ Guachos,’ their usually 
swarthy faces livid with fear, sprung from their 
horses, which, covered with blood, sweat, and 
foam, shewed how sharp had been the ride, and 
rushed over the drawbridge. They told us, as 
soon as terror would allow them, that three 
hundred Indians were in hot pursuit, and would 
soon be on the spot, and besought us, for the love 
of the Virgin, to give them shelter, as to ride out 
again into the camp upon their foundered horses 
would be certain death. 

Dick, rather to my surprise, for I did not then 
know what distinguished liars the natives as a 
rule are, calmly lit his pipe, and then ordered our 
visitors, in a somewhat doubtful Spanish idiom, to 
‘make themselves scarce,’ 

‘Unless,’ he said politely, ‘ you can tell a plain 
tale, sefiores, without lies, vamos’ [be off} ‘and 
adios’ [God be with you}. 

Upon this we learned, after much cross-question- 
ing, that they had been to wy 4 horses hye steal 
them, more likely,’ interjected Dick) at the station 
of a rich Spaniard, Don Ramon Garcia, who lived 
about four leagues from us; and that when they 
reached the top of a gentle rise in the ground, and 
had a view of the house, they had seen, to their 
horror and dismay, a large y of the dreaded 
Indians, who were attacking—for they heard shots 
—Don Ramon’s estancia. 

‘Whereupon,’ said the spokesman, with teeth 
chattering, ‘we rode hard to your abode, well 
knowing that the brave Englishmen would not 
deliver us up; but let us mount your fleetest 
horses, sefiores, and ride for life. Soon they will 
be here; and who can withstand the fierce bravos ?’ 
‘If this be true,’ said Dick, turning to me—‘ and 
I believe it is, for these cowardly scoundrels’ faces 
are proof that they have seen something—the sooner 
we prepare to fight the better. Of course, they 
were not attacking Ramon’s place: he has a fort 
strong enough to resist a thousand of them, and 
plenty of men and arms as well. Most likely, they 
made a dash to carry off any one who might be 
strolling at a distance from the house, or to drive 
off the horses; and it’s equally likely that we 
shall have them here soon, where there’s a better 
chance for a night attack. In any event, we 
must be prepared for thei. Naturally, we can’t 


run away, aud leave all we have in the world to 


had crossed the river ; and he guessed we’d better 


ip, 


be destroyed, as these valiant gentlemen propose.’ 
My chum’s calinness infused confidence into 
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me, and, though dreadfully nervous—for it was 
my first fight, and a kind of internal om 
sensation warned me that, like Viola, I ‘lacke 

something of set about our preparations 
with a show of self-possession. 

The a tok the late arrivals and our own 
two men, who had often boasted of what they 
meant to do and had already done in the way 
of fighting Indians—were quite useless. They 
besought us piteously to flee, and so hampered us, 
that Dick’s patience evaporated, and having lavished 
aseries of te kicks among them, he consigned 
them forcibly to nether and more sultry regions, 
kindly offering horses for that or any other journey 
they might wish to make. They dare not, how- 
ever, ride away even from the coming danger ; and 
presently, to our great relief and delight, we saw 
them scramble through the ditch, and into our 
solitary field of maize, where, as we learned after- 
wards, they lay concealed, with their faces buried 
in the ground, like ostriches, until the storm should 
over. 

ur preparations were very simple—a box o' 
cartridges Ton opened (for we were provided with 
those inestimable — and life preservers, breech- 
loading rifles) and placed ready to hand, together 
with a bottle of whisky and a jar of water; the 
door and window, our weakest points, were secured 
as strongly as possible; and then, sheltering our 
bodies behind the parapet, we peered cautiously 
over, and strained our eyes to get the first glimpse 
of an enemy. 

Nothing is so daunting as suspense to a young 
campaigner, and I felt my heart thumping against 
my ribs with excitement, and a sort of nervous 
dread that I should not play a man’s part in the 
struggle we expected. But Dick’s voice, calm, low, 
and with a slight drawl in it, reassured me. 

‘Now, look here, Alfred, my boy, he said ; ‘if 
we have to fight, keep cool, and do as I tell you. 
Reach your hand over here—that’s right ; I like to 
feel you gripe like that. Now, remember to aim 
steadily, as though you were winning a cup in the 
rifle corps at home ; and don’t shew yourself more 
than you can help, for, though these beggars have 
only a few muskets and pistols in the shape of 
firearms, they can shoot pretty straight if you stand 
still enough for a long sight. Their great point 
will be to force the door, but we can soon stop 
that if you are steady with your shots; and they 
can’t fire the bricks.—Do you see anything ?’ 

‘There’s something dark on the ground near 
the corral,’ I answered: ‘it seems nearer than it 
was, 

‘An Indian, sure enough, and the ball’s going 
to commence.’ As he said this, Dick’s rifle rung 
out in the silence of the night, and I saw a splinter 
fly white in the moonlight, about a foot above the 
dark object, which thereupon started up with a 
ery, and fled. Then we heard the lain of 
horse, and about one hundred Indians rode into 
view, and, breaking into twos and threes, circled 
round us within shot—waving spears and shoutin 


in hand, against the door. Well for us that its 
fastenings were secure, and that we had not been 
tempted to throw away shots by the first demon- 
stration. Bang! bang! went our rifles, and I saw 
with a devilish feeling of pleasure that the man I 
had covered fell back with a hoarse yell. 

‘Don’t hurry, but in with your cartridges” I 


heard next; and both fired 
was too much for them—they 


in together. This 
ted, wavered one 


moment, and then disappeared as if by magic—our 
rapid system of firing having completly discom- 


fited them. 


‘Down with you!’ and I felt myself pulled 
pet, in time to hear the 
bullets from the cavalry outside the ditch sing overt 


suddenl 
our heads, 


under the 


‘So far so good,’ was Dick’s comment. 


‘Take a drop of whisky, and watch the next move.’ 

The moon was now nearly over, but that was 
not so much against us, the night being clear and 
starlight enough to see a man at ten paces. We 
could hear the trampling of horses’ feet, and gut- 
tural sounds of talking, and guessed that a council 
of war was being held. Suddenly a spark appeared 
about two hundred yards from the eae they 
had fired our haystack—and grew rapidly into a 
flame. Brighter and brighter it became, and lit up 
the scene—which was one of those men do not 
easily forget—as with the glare of the noonday sun. 

Grouped round the flame, and out of range, were 
our foes—their swarthy skins and snaky hair glis- 
tened in the firelight ; and they brandished lances, 
and screamed with delight at the destruction they 


had caused, 


Dogs were barking, and the horses in the corral 
neighing shrilly and rearing with terror—some 
fighting desperately to escape. 

I looked at my companion’s face ; it was very 
pale, and the expression gag 

‘Look !’ he said hoarsely. ‘ He 


bassador. 


Good Heaven ! look!’ 


ugly. 
re comes an am- 


I turned with astonishment ; but the sickening 
sight I saw fully accounted for Dick’s excitement 


and rage. 


A nearly naked Indian was boldly advancin 
towards us, and bearing before him a burden, whic 
as he meant it to do, his im- 


effectually secured 


munity from our shots. 


A beautiful white girl of about seventeen was 
lying helpless in his arms. Her hands were bound 
behind her back, and masses of coal-black hair 
encircled a face shewing deadly terror and horror 
in every feature, and drooped nearly to the ground 
er dress, torn from one 
white shoulder, shewed how hard had been the first 
ineffectual struggle against her captors. 

As the Indian crossed the ditch (they had cut the 
rope which held up the drawbridge in the first 


over the savage’s arm. 


attack) with his burden, Dick with a dee 
‘It is Rosita, Don 


recognised her. 


groan 
mon’s 


daughter, he broke out. ‘I love her, Alfred, and 
will save her or die with her—Listen!’ he con- 
‘This rascal has come to make 


tinued hurriedly. 


as though the whole company of fallen angels h 
ally 


met to lament their change of circumstances chor- 


‘Don’t shoot! This is all a feint. And my 
superior’s warning came just in time, for a dusky 
cloud of men sprung out from the ditch (low they 
could have got in without our having observed 
them, was puzzling to me), and rushed, lance 


some proposal to us. Keep your eye on him; and 
the moment you get a fair chance, fire at him. If 
you kill her, it is the better fate. When I hear the 
shot, I will throw open the window (which I can 
do more easily than the door), and try for a rescue. 
But, for Heaven’s sake, don’t leave the roof: our 
only hope is in your being able to Keep off the 
others, who will rush from the ditch.—Quvod- 
bye.’ 


~ 
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And he was down the ladder before I could 

, leaving his hat cunningly adjusted above 

e parapet. Poor Dick! all his coolness and 
sang-froid had vanished now! I myself was not in 
a pleasant predicament. To carry out his half- 
mad scheme involved my running a terrible risk 
of shooting my friend’s sweetheart, which at any 
other time would have appeared impossible ; but 
when I read the agony and loathing in the poor 
irl’s eyes, I braced my nerves, set my teeth, 
faid my rifle ready, and inwardly swore that no 
d should mar her deliver- 


ance. 

And now the savage, a truculent-looking brute, 
raised his voice, and demanded in broken Spanish 
a surrender. He threatened us with all the tor- 
tures his ingenious fraternity are so justly proud of 
having invented, in case of obstinacy, and bid us 
look upon his captive, for that she, too, should 
suffer for us. As he said this, he grasped the girl’s 
hair brutally, and raised her head. ith a sudden 
spring of pain and fright, she threw herself out of 
his arms, and fell to the ground. His time and 
mine had come. As he stooped, my bullet laid 
him dead by the side of his intended victim. Dick 
made his rush from the window, and the Indians 
theirs from the ditch, as he had predicted ; but as 
Rosita was rather nearer to the house than the 
ditch, he mana 


trembling of my 


to reach her first, and was 
retreating with her in his arms. And now all 
depended upon me. My first shot, aimed at the 
foremost of the assailants, missed him clean ; and 
before I could seize the other rifle, he had made a 
vicious thrust at Dick, who, encumbered as he was, 
was quite helpless. The lance through 
Rosita’s dress, luckily without injury to the wearer ; 
and as the savage drew back for a cooler and surer 
thrust, I had the inexpressible ome of lodging 
a bullet in his body, which effectually prevented 
any further lance-exercise from him, 

en I heard a heavy fall in the room below: 
Dick had thrown his burden clean through the 
open window, at the risk of breaking a limb, and 
turning, found himself engaged hand to hand with 
a dozen Indians. He set his back against the wall, 
and drew his revolver with his right hand, receiv- 
ing as he did so a spear-thrust through his left 
arm ; but his and my revolver, fortunately reserved 
until now, played among the attacking party, and 
a man was dropping at every shot ; so they drew 
off. Dick managed with a great effort to drag him- 
self through the window, and then fainted awa 
from loss of blood and exhaustion; and when 
ran down the ladder to make fast the window 
again, I found him comfortably reclining with his 
head in Rosita’s lap, the latter having been stunned 
by her unceremonious entry. But I could not stay 
to help here ; my post was on the roof. I hurried 
up the ladder, noticing for the first time that I had 
myself suffered in the scrimmage to the extent of 
a slight flesh-wound from a bullet. The fight was 
over. Throughout the remainder of the night, the 
Indians lingered about, and stole most of the 
horses and some sheep, but they had not pluck 
again to encounter the deadly breech-loaders. 
Seldom, indeed, had such a severe lesson been 
taught them; and when the glorious sun rose 
(never sight more welcome), we saw them ride 
beaten off the field, bearing with them five of the 
slain: six other corpses were lying in front of the 
window, where the fiercest struggle had been, and 


two more were afterwards found, who had crawled 
into the ditch like wild animals to die. 

We learned from the pretty Rosita, whose grati- 
tude was most touching, that she had been ca 
tured whilst walking in the orange-garden near 
her father’s house, a short time before we were 
attacked. 

‘You, noble caballeros, she said, ‘have pre- 
served me from death, and from what is far worse. 
God will reward you, for I can never.’ 

I think Dick, however, was of a different 
opinion ; at all events, he has always seemed 
remarkably satisfied with the reward he persuaded 
her to make him. 

Some years have passed since that eventful 
night. Dick and Rosita are living at Don Ramon’s 
estancia, that worthy old gentleman having de- 
parted this life shortly after their marriage. 1, too, 
am with them as a partner in the land, flocks, and 
herds, of which we have a goodly quantity ; and 
whenever the increasing stock of little Dicks and 
Rositas ask me, as they invariably do of an even- 
ing. to tell them a story, I know that nothing less 
will content them than a full, true, and particular 
account of the night attack. 


SHOE-BUCKLES. 


Fasuion, although as whimsical and fickle as ever, 
seems to have exhausted her powers of invention, 
and when she wants a change, is reduced to con- 
sulting her records and following their lead. When 
hoops went out, a century ago, they were succeeded 
by ‘the skimping scutting robe, plaited, gored, 
and folded to the shape, till the gentle inclination 
of the stomach and the swelling of the hips were 
accurately outlined through its scanty folds.” So 
crinoline has, in these later days, given way to 
garments designed to shew the complete outline of 
the female form divine; while ladies braid up 
their hair ‘like the tail of a horse to be sold ata 
fair, and their apologies for bonnets are modelled 
after the head-gear in vogue at the same time when 
women were instructed to 


Hang a small bugle-cap on, as big as a crown, 
Snout it off with a flower, vulgo dict. a pompon. 


Some day, in the good time so long coming, 
Fashion may possibly grow tired of turning out 
living lies, 
With figure false, with face untrue, 
And hair once other heads adorning, 


and create a novel sensation by hitting upon a 
style of dress both ornamental and useful, ioc 
while, we must be content to note her vagaries in 
the way of revival. There are rumours abroad 
that she intends to take the sterner sex in hand, 
and make our streets familiar with modernised 
editions of our great-great-grandfathers, with three- 
cornered hats, powdered hair, swallow-tail coats, 
tights, silk stockings, shoes and buckles all com- 
lete. 
The last-mentioned articles have, in fact, already 
taken the field, and promise to once more give 
meaning to the old nursery couplet: ‘One, two, 
buckle my shoe!’ The buckle is a thing of old 
renown ; 1t was worn as a fastener for all parts of 
the dress during the middle ages, and knights had 
to buckle to their armour ere they buckled to the 
fight. We find buckles connected with foot-gear 


n- 
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as early as the fourteenth century, the shoes of a 
skeleton of that period, exhumed in Ireland, bear- 
ing marks of having been fastened in this fashion ; 
and buckles appear upon the long peaked shoes of 
Robert Attelath (whe died in 1376), as depicted 
upon his brass at Lynn. During the earlier part 
ot the Tudor times, coloured ribbons and roses 
were all the rage as shoe decorations, the white 
favours of York having outlived the liking of 
Fortune, and therefore of Fashion too; but long 
before Catholic Mary ruled the land, buckles were 
worn by all classes, the ‘upper circles’ wearing 
silver and copper gilt, while less well-to-do folks 
sported copper buckles in their shoes. In one of 
the Church Homilies set forth in Elizabeth’s reign, 
there is a quotation from the third chapter of St 
Matthew, making the Baptist say he was not 
worthy to unbuckle the Saviour’s shoes, the passage 
being rendered in the authorised version of the 
Bible, ‘whose shoes I am not worthy to bear,’ 
although, in the accounts of the other Evangelists, 
we find it giving ‘ the latchet of whose shoes I am 
not worthy to unloose ’—a change of word express- 
ive of the change of fashion which took place in 
the reign of the first Stuart, when Herrick sang of 


A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility, 


and beaux delighted in double silk laces, with 
silver fringes and tags ; while ties of silk and linen 
were worn by less extravagant dressers; and the 
commonalty held there was nothing like leather 
for a shoe-fastener. 

When Charles IT. came to take his ease upon the 
throne, buckles came into use again, except with 
Puritans, who — themselves upon sumptuary 
simplicity. though we find no record of the 
fact, it would seem that strings and ties regained 
the ascendency in the following reign, since some 
old fogy thought it necessary to relieve his feelings, 
in the year 1693, by printing the following indig- 
nant protest against shoe-buckles: ‘ Certain foolis 
young men have lately brought about a new change 
in fashion. They have begun to fasten their shoes 
and knee-bands with buckles instead of ribbons, 
wherewith their forefathers were content, and 
moreover, found them more easy and convenient ; 
and surely every reasonable man will own they 
were more decent and modest than those new- 
fangled, unseemly clasps or buckles, as they call 
them, which will gall and vex the bones of these 
vain coxcombs beyond sufferance, and make them 
repent of their pride and folly. We hope all grave 
and honourable persons will withhold their coun- 
tenance from such effeminate and immodest orna- 
ments. It belongeth to the reverend clergy to tell 
these thoughtless youths, in a solemn manner, that 
such things are forbidden in Scripture.” The 
immodest ornaments exciting this old gentleman’s 
ire were of very modest dimensions, resembling a 
horse-bean in size and shape, and attached to a 
strap at the instep of the high-heeled, square-toed 
shoes then in fashion. Some exquisites courted 
notoriety by displaying their independence; and 
about this time we are told a ‘notable man’ was 
denoted by his short hair, broad-brimmed hat, and 
unfolded handkerchief; while those who aspired to 
the character of ‘ very notable,’ wore shoe-strings 
with great success. 

Buckles held their own nearly through the 


quartered, square-toed shoes, with high red heels 
and small buckles, were considered the proper 
foot-gear for gentlemen; and the ladies, not to be 
out-done, fastened their clogs with silver buckles, 
ornamented with precious stones. In the then 
North American colonies, the fashions of the 
mother-country were slavishly obeyed, and a man 
would not have been allowed to remain in a ball- 
room if he ventured to put his foot there without 
a buckle ; in fact, he would have shocked the com- 
_ as much as M. Roland did the court of Louis 

VL, when the horrified master of the ceremonies 
exclaimed: ‘O dear! he has no buckles to his 
shoes !’ and was comforted by Dumourier’s sym- 
pathising reply: ‘O shocking! We shall all be 
ruined and undone!’ At home, the buckle 
assumed every shape fancy could suggest, or 
extravagance devise ; wealthy fashionables deco- 
rated their feet with diamonds ; humbler imitators 
wore paste, like the hero of the Bath Guide, who 
boasted his buckles and box 

In exquisite taste ; 

The one is of paper, the other of paste. 


Another rhymer describes a fop’s understandings 
to be distinguished by ' 


A pair of smart pumps made up of grained leather, 

So thin he can’t venture to tread on a feather ; 

His buckles like diamonds must glitter and shine ; 

Should 7 cost fifty pounds, they would not be 
too fine. 


And a macaroni astonished the country folks at the 
Whitehaven Assembly Rooms by appearing before 
their dazzled eyes in a mixed silk coat, pink satin 
waistcoat, and breeches covered with an elegant 
silver net, white silk stockings with pink clocks, 
pink satin shoes, and large pearl buckles ; a mush- 
room-coloured stock, covered with fine point-lace ; 
hair dressed remarkably high, and stuck full of 
1 pins. The ladies wore such square 
uckles, that it was said to be difficult to discover 
their little feet under the enormous silver or silver- 
lated shields they carried. In 1783, they went in 
for a lighter material; for the cry then was ‘Straw! 
straw ! straw! everything is ornamented with straw, 
from the cap to the shoe-buckle!’ giving the would- 
be wits an opportunity for the  s apeage of jokes 
more pertinent than polite. e era of buckles 
was, however, drawing to a close: in 1789, shoe- 
strings began to appear in morning costumes, 
and by degrees ousted buckles from their pride 
of place. 
his was an innovation of dire ey og in 
some quarters. The manufacture of the long- 


———_ in London, Birmingham, Walsall, and 
V olverhampton, employing in the last three places 
some twenty thousand hands. The gradual dis- 
placement of buckles, by reason of the growth of 
“the most ridiculous of all ridiculous fashions, the 
effeminate shoe-string,’ excited alarm amon 
those whose bread depended upon the threaten 
manufacture. In 1792, the leaders of the trade 
determined to try and enlist the influence of the 
First Gentleman in Europe in their behalf. A depu- 
tation from the three towns went up to London and 
were introduced to the Prince of Wales by Sheridan. 
They represented that although the button interest 
had been cherished by parliamentary assistance, 


eighteenth century. At its commencement, short- 


they did not ask for prohibitory penalties against 


reigning buckle had grown into an important one, © 
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shoe-strings, but merely desired the personal inter- 
ference of his Royal Highness, fearing that if the 
stagnation of e, caused by the patronage of 
shoe-strings and slippers, continued, ‘ miseries, emi- 

tions, and other horrible ae must 
inevitably ensue.’ Mr Sheridan lauded their peti- 
tion, declaring he had rarely met with sentences 
containing so much matter, happily expressed in a 
few words, as the following: ‘We beg leave to 
observe, that when Fashion, instead of foreign or 
unprofitable ornaments, wears and consumes the 
manufactures of this country, she puts on a more 
engaging form, and becomes Patriotism. When 
Taste, at the same time and by the same means 
that she decorates the persons of the rich, clothes 
and fills the naked and hungry poor, she deserves a 
worthier appellation, and may be styled Humanity. 
We make no doubt but your Royal Highness will 
prefer the blessings of the starving manufacturer to 
the encomiums of the drawing-room. We know it 
is to no purpose to address Fashion herself ; she is 
void of feeling, and deaf to argument ; but, fortu- 
nately, she is subject to your control. She has been 
accustomed to listen to your voice, and obey your 
commands, Similar appeals were made to the 
Dukes of York and Clarence, and the bucklemakers 
could not complain of their reception. The Prince 
of Wales ordered the principal officers of his house- 
hold into his presence, and told them they must 
from that moment discard the use of shoe-strings ; 
while he expressed the hope that they would never 
offend him by disusing so important an article of 
British manufacture. The Duke of York followed 
his example ; while the sailor duke assured the 
petitioners he was the last to encourage shoe-strings, 
the custom of wearing which he always thought 
extremely ridiculous ; and, consequently, neither 
followed it himself, nor allowed any of his officers 
to do so. In great jubilation, the deputation in- 
vited the chief members of the royal households to 
a splendid dinner ; and, a of the stagnation of 

e, managed to spend the evening with the 
utmost conviviality. 

The bucklemakers of London and Westminster 
followed in the wake of their provincial brethren, 
by publishing an appeal to the public, complaining 
that, however mischievous the whim, however effe- 
minate the appearance of shoe-strings, the wearing 
of them still increased, and hoping that henceforth 
no philanthropic friend to his country would, by 
following an evil example, virtually take part in 
snatching the bread out of the mouths of thou- 
sands of poor and industrious families. They also 
— the King and Queen, the Prince of 

ales, the Duke and Duchess of York, the 
Princess-royal, and her brothers Clarence and 
Gloucester, to aid them in their extremity. They 
unbosomed their cares to King George as a parent 
and protector whose soul was his people’s. They 
assured Queen Charlotte that her disapproval of 
shoe-strings coming into her royal presence, would 
suffice to reinstate them in their former blessings ; 
while they told the Princess that if she would but 
wear buckles, they should no longer remain monu- 
ments of silent grief, but commemorate with grateful 
peals of acclamation the annual return of the day 
which shone so propitious on their wants. Equally 
lavish of praise and prayer to the rest of the royal 
family, they reserved (for some unknown reason) 


the most extraordinary of their appeals for the 
Duke of York. 


After informing him that ‘honour, dignity, and 
birth are like the landscape when the luminary is 
behind a cloud, without the rays of beneficence 
tinging each distinction with its inherent bright- 
ness,’ they remind him that ribbon, leather, and 
whipcord threaten to ruin a staple manufacture 
doing an incredible trade abroad, and humbly pra 
his Royal Highness to discourage shoe-strings ‘ Poth 
militarily and domestically.” Then they break out : 
‘ Conceive what immense numbers of persons have 
spent the prime of their youth and manhood; 
entered into connections ; increased their families ; 
and embarked their all, having this trade for a 
dependence. Their hearts bleeding at the cruel 
inconsiderate capriciousness of Fashion ; difficulties 
and impossibilities rise in quick succession to defeat 
the oor eqgae Ag fixing on any other branch or 
occupation. e nuptial tie, pitiably relaxed by 
reiterated sorrows ; the children cry louder and 
more vehemently for food ; the husband unmanned ; 
his wonted courage fails ; the wife, more delicately 
sensible, is not able to resist one of the obtruding 
woes which crowd upon her mind. Few friends 
before! less than ever now! Demands come 

uickest upon the most needy, often reminded of 
their bereaved trade, and no philosopher's stone to 
smooth the creditor's brow! Now spread wide the 
happy cause, the prospect changes; Hope with 
cheering looks advances. <A letter from the trade 
at large informs them of our appeal to —_ Royal 
Highness. Instantly they assemble, and congratu- 
late each other they have so glorious a source of 
expectation! Hope, with magic power, appeased 
their hunger, removed their despondency, makes 
the manufacturer’s heart dance with joy ; and the 
Duke and Duchess of York echoes in their cups, 
toast after toast. And your petitioners will ever 


he result of all this was that buckles were 
unusually oo at the Queen’s birthday draw- 
ing-room, held soon afterwards, when the beauty 
and brilliancy of the buckles worn by the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of York, and the Earl of Fife 
attracted general notice and admiration. It was 
but a transient triumph: Royalty failed to control 
Fashion ; and although exceedingly small buckles 
were occasionally seen down to 1800, their fate was 
sealed, and by 1812 the buckle was extinct. 


A MARINE RESIDENCE 
IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XIV. 


Wirn every day of our stay at Boddlecombe, the 
little place grew dearer to us. How could we ever 
have thought that there was nothing in it! There 
was everything in it, including things of which we 
didn’t even know the names. I shall never forget, 
for instance, our meeting in a mort bony on 
with a gigantic Cephalopod, who had not been 

reviously introduced to us. Indeed, we never knew 
his name, though we knew where he lived, and the 
family to which he belonged. If we had met him 
at Brighton—on that lonely lawn under the east 
cliff, for instance—we should have had fits. But 
our present Marine Residence inured us to such 
marvellous rencontres, You, fair reader, have 
never, I daresay, when you have been bathing 
opposite the esplanade, come across a sunfish. 
Well, I have, and I hope = never may. You 
would be glad of a parasol just then, I promise 
you. 
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A few days afterwards, we made a third addition 
to our acquaintances in natural history. We were 
sitting on a cliff, below which outstretched a low- 
lying neck of rock, with a little cove on either side 
of it—a little Cove, as Eva wittily observed, that 
thought itself a Bey : the one was calm as an inland 

1, the other stirred into fury by the west wind. 
om the former there suddenly crept up three 
curious creatures, and ran along the rock. To see 
four-legged animals arise from the sea is somewhat 
astonishing, and we were wrapt in astonishment 
and delight. What could they be? 

‘They are not walruses—are they, John?’ said 
Clementina tentatively. I thought of Mr Peck- 
sniffs difficulty in the matter of ‘Syrens, when the 

r relative suggested oysters. ‘Thank you, said 

—‘thank you very much, my dear, but I think 
we must try again.’ 

Whatever they were, they were evidently a 
mother and her two little ones; and she ran along 
the tongue of land, and plunged with them 
into the seething caldron on the other side. I 
daresay she could have swum in the Maelstrom 
with great ease, but her progeny were too young 
for such a venture: we saw one cast violently at 
once against a rock, and heard them both barking 
and wailing piteously. Then the mother came to 
shore again, and ran up and down, barking and 
wailing also, to entreat them to return, which was 
much easier barked than done. With great diffi- 
culty, one succeeded ; but the other, who had been 
severely hurt by its rough treatment, was swept in 
and out by every wave. It was a piteous sight ; 
and we were greatly pleased, when, being suddenly 
washed ashore, the poor little creature contrived to 
limp out of harm’s way. Then the three had an 
animated talk all together, and at the top of their 
voices ; the mother endeavouring to prove that it 
was all their own faults, and the children bitterly 
denying it. They were all very hairy, and of course 
very wet, but they did not even shake themselves ; 
they were so full of argument. Of course, therefore, 
they were all females ; but what were they ? 

2 ‘Are there such things as sea-rats?’ inquired 
va. 
,,. ‘Certainly there are,’ said Clementina. ‘That’s 
it ; they’re water-rats, you clever child.’ 
‘But these are much larger than rats, urged I. 
‘T have it!’ said Kate. “How stupid we all were. 
Why, what is the only thing that lives in the sea 
that is not a fish? They are seals of course’ 

I had a vague doubt whether seals had four 

legs, but I did not express it. I ty like to be 
sure about my facts, and of this I was by no means 
sure. It was years since I had been to the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. I daresay we were all very ignorant ; 
but not one person out of ten who reside in Pall 
Mall or Cadogan Place would have known those 
creatures were Sea-otters. 

Old Michael Sturt was the Mr Barlow to our 

Sandford and Merton, in all these difficulties, with 

which the practical genius of Sam did not concern 
itself. It was Michael who taught us to spear the 
wary pholas, who are of such retiring habits, that 
they burrow into the sand almost as quickly as the 
- barbed iron can follow. The instant the jet of sand 
and water announces their whereabouts, you must 
plunge in your weapon. At the old man’s sugges- 
tion, we once added a dish of these delicacies to 
our menu at the Lookout, but they were by no 


‘In extreme cases of shipwreck, my good 
Michael,’ said I, ‘ pholas may be very nice, but not 
in a general way.’ ; 
‘Ah,’ said he, with a shake of the head, that 
spoke volumes, ‘there have been times when I 
would have given a great deal for one of them same 
razor-fish. 
‘To shave with, said I; ‘surely not to eat ?’ 
‘Yes, master, to eat ; when I was cast ashore, for 
instance, in the Amphitrite’ 
I called out to Clementina and the girls to 
come and sit down by me and Michael instantly, 
because he was going to tell us stories about ship- 
wreck. 
*O the dear old man!’ cried Kate, cla: ping her 
hands, ‘ has he really ever been ipod 

d I was almost equally pleased myself. 
Novelty is delightful to me, and I don’t suppose a 
man in our club has ever been shipwrecked—except 
in the Insolvent Court. 
‘ Razor-fish !’ continued Michael, who, I think, 
had a penchant for that dainty, and felt hurt at my 
depreciation of it as an article of food— why, there 
have been times when I’ve been thankful for a 
noddy.’ 
I could not combat this assertion, because I had 
not the least idea what a noddy was, except as a 
term of reproach applied to a fellow-creature, so I 
confined myself to the courteous remark: ‘That 
everything was comparative in this world.’ 
‘Ay, master, you may say that. Perhaps the 
happiest moment in all my life was when we was 
cast away off Celebes, and I found two planks upon a 
bit of sand, in each of which was a spike-nail ; for 
between two stones we man to sharpen them 
nails into summut like knives. Before that godsend 
happened to us, me and my poor mates had been 
in such straits, that when we chanced one day to 
come upon a dead whale—and he was none so fresh 
neither—we had to make a fire upon him, and dig 
A - part we had thus grilled with an oyster- 
shell’ 

‘ Think of that, Clementina,’ said I reprovingly, 
‘when you next feel inclined to have poor Mr 
Bunting put to death for having left us with only 
a dozen and a half of silver forks.’ 

‘Think of that, John,’ retorted my sister-in-law, 
‘when you fly in a passion because there is no 
mint-sauce for your lamb.’ 

‘I wish, sighed Kate, ‘you two dear things 
would let Michael tell his story. 

‘ Well, miss, it ain’t a long one,’ recommenced 
the old man; ‘for though the time seemed very 
tedious to us as went through it all, there was little 


forty years ago now, that I was coming home on 
board the Amphitrite from Manila’ 

‘Where your Havanna cigars come from, Uncle 
John,’ whispered Eva roguishly. 

‘And just after we had pa the Strait of 
Macassar’—— 

‘Where you think the hair-oil comes from, Eva, 
returned I, under my breath. 

‘ And had, as we thought, plenty of sea-room, we 
struck upon a rock. It was midnight, and I was 
asleep in my berth ; but the shock roused me up 

retty quick, I promise you ; for I knew what had 
Lampaned on the instant. Yet, when I came on 
deck, the sea was already rolling over it, and it 
was plain to any child—though, thank God, there 


means palatable. 


was none such on board—that the ship was going 
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enough happened to tell about. It was more than. 
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to pieces. We had no passengers ; and that was a 
good thing too; but we had more than fifty souls 
on board in all. It was midnight, but not so dark 
but that we could see clear about us, except when 
the salt water blinded us; and so terrible was the 
sudden sight of the foaming breakers, that one man 
—and he was a good seaman too—threw himself 
over the quarter-deck rails, and was drowned there 
and then. Folks take things so different at a 
dreadful moment such as that. One man went 
mad, and ran over the deck with a cutlass, striking 
to left and right, and calling himself a king. 
Others became, from mere terror, just like logs, 
and were carried to and fro by every jerk and roll 
of the ship, without stretching a limb to help 
themselves. Some, again, was as cool as we are 
this moment. The man at the helm kep’ his 
place, though both rudder and tiller were gone ; 
and being asked by one of the officers if the shi 
would steer, first made a trial by the wheel, an 
then answered: “ No, sir,” with all the usual respect. 
The captain was a bold man enough ; but he had 
his wifs on board, and that disheartened him, poor 
fellow. The first-mate was the prop and stay of us 
all, and I shall never forget him. ‘ Did you never 
see a ship among breakers before, men ?” cried he. 
“ Here’s a sheet, and here’s a brace: lay hold. I 
don’t doubt but that we may bring her yet near 
enough to the land to save all our lives.” 

‘We had no more chance of dving that than of 
seeing the sea frozen, and walking over ice to the 
shore ; and none knew that better than the mate, 
who afterwards told me that he had no hope of 
a single soul being saved; but his words had a 
good effect, and 7 as seemed half-dead, was 

irited up a bit, and went to work with a will. 

en of our number, who were down with the 
scurvy, and unable to leave their hammocks, 
were already drowned, and the water was rising 
fast. However, the ship had got clear for the 
moment, being knocked off by a tremendous sea, 
and ran on till she stuck fast between two great 
rocks, one of which a little sheltered us from the 
excessive violence of the wind. 

“You see, my men, there’s land!” cried the 
mate. “Now, cut away the masts, and let go the 
sheet-anchor, and we all eat our Christmas 
dinners at home yet.” 

‘He had scarcel — when a vast wave 
overwhelmed us all. e were taken bodily out 
of the ship, which was itself submerged, and cast 
towards the shore, some to be drawn back at once 
under the wreck’s keel, and drowned; others to 
battle once or twice with the terrible waves, but 
to be dragged from their desperate hold at last ; 
and others, among whom was I, to gain firm finger- 
hold, and presently firm footing. I felt almost torn 
to pieces by the j stones to which I had 
clung, and bruised as though I had been badly 
beaten ; but I was for the moment safe, and thank- 
ful to find myself on dry ground. This land, as it 
turned out, was a barren uninhabited rock, with 
nothing but sea to be beheld around it; and of all 
the ship’s company, but twenty-one had arrived at 
it alive ; among them, however, was the mate, who 
might count, in the way of help, as ten men. We 
were all, as you may easily believe, in wretched 
plight, and miserably wet and cold; and my first 
thought, after a glance towards the vacant spot 
where the shi been, was for a fire. You have 
often heard, 


by rubbing two pieces of wood together ; but indeed 
that is very difficult. Savages, I am told, are very 
clever at it, but such ain’t the case with Christian 
men. A box of lucifers, such as you buy at the 
grocer’s for a halfpenny, would have been more 
welcome to us than a million of money. 

‘ At last, after much search among the pieces of 
wreck, we found a box containing two gun-flints 
and a broken file, and also a cask of damaged gun- 
powder, some of which we bruised upon a linen rag, 
and so made tinder. It was broad daylight, but there 
was no sun ; and the sight of all us ragged and bleed- 
ing creatures shivering in the gray morning on that 
bare rock, while the sea still roared and raged for 
us, was a piteous spectacle. You might think that 
death was ——— to such a state of things, yet 
we were all glad and grateful because we were 
alive. As day grew on, we watched anxiously for 
what the surf might cast ashore from the wreck, 
for we well knew we should get no food elsewhere, 
nor at any other time. The two most welcome 
arrivals were a cask half-full of fresh water, and 
half-a-dozen pigs, which had somehow saved them- 
selves without cutting their throats, as they are said 
to do when swimming ; but indeed, while we were 
on that rock, we found more than one thing to be 
untrue which folks at home are resolute to credit. 
Some good people, for instance, tell us that spirits 
are bad for everybody at all times; but if the 
chanced to find themselves wet and half-naked, 
and without shelter, as we were, I think they would 
alter their opinion. When a case of brandy was 
washed ashore, we thanked God Almighty for it, as 
one of the greatest blessings—next to the sight of a 
sail—that could be imagined. Casks of beer and 
flour were seen at a distance, but we could not get at 
them. Something else also came ashore; the 
of the captain’s wife, which those who found it 
made haste to carry away before the poor fellow 
could set eyes on it, and cast it into the sea agai 
on the other side of the island, for we had no tools 
to bury it. Folks in our sad condition are said to 
grow callous and selfish, but during the whole time 
of our disaster there was no sign of such conduct 
amongst us, nor do I believe that anything was ever 
found which was not honestly shared in common. 
Something of this, however, was doubtless owing 
to the example of the captain and the mate. 

‘ A little canvas had come to hand, and with it we 
set up a tent, on the highest part of the rock, so as to 
be out of the reach of the sea. Beneath this, after 
a supper of salt pork and some wetted biscuits, we 
all huddled together for the night, and the next 
morning went to fo as before. A barrel of flour 
was a great gain, we thought ; but towards evening, 
imagine our joy, when we found high up on our 
island, where it had been cast by some monstrous 
wave, the ship’s jolly-boat. It was greatly shat- 
tered, and, even had it been otherwise, would not 
have held the third of us; but the sight of it at 
once set us thinking hopefully of = From 
great despondency we rose at once to almost high 
spirits : the carpenter (who was fortunately among 
e survivors) expressed himself confidently as to 
being able to build a ship—if he had got the tools ; 
and we at once to dilate on her size and 
rigging, and to argue the course which we ought to 
steer. More water, more flour, and more brandy 
were found during that day, but we did not value 
them so highly as before, though, in fact, we had 


daresay, how easy it is to kindle one 


but small store for so many people, let alone for 
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provisioning this 1% that was to be for a voyage 
of unknown length ; for we had no certain idea as 
to where we were. What we were now looking for 
with such hungry eyes was carpenters’ tools, and 
even these were to some extent vouchsafed us ; for 
there being a prodigious surf that day, it cast up 
a hamper of files and sail-needles, with an adze, 
some gimblets, and three sword-blades, together 
with (what was of no value to us) a chest of 
treasure. We had plenty of wreck-timber, and 
even of cordage and canvas, by this time, and yet 
we might as well have been without it, so far as 
ship-building was concerned, for we had no nails. 
But here our mate proved himself invaluable. He 
came up to the tent one day, having an old pair of 
bellows, he had found in some cleft of the rock 
and calling out that what he held in his hand 
should carry us all to the mainland. Next to the 
house where he had been brought up in had lived 
a blacksmith, whose trade he had learned by help- 
ing him occasionally ; and by aid of those bellows 
he announced he could make both nails and tools, 
by burning the iron out of the timber of the wreck : 
news which put us all into a transport of joy. If 
nothing came of it, it had this present advantage, 
that it gave all hands something to do. 

‘But in the middle of this affair, a + mis- 
fortune happened to us—the mate fell ill. Folks 
talk about a nation mourning for their sovereign, 
but you may be sure no illness that ever befell 
a king cut his subjects to the heart so deep as 
we-were afflicted now. For besides that he was 
a great favourite with us all, here was a king as 
had no successor: the mate was the very breath 
of our nostrils; he had already made a saw 
out of one of the scabbards, but without him the 
carpenter could not strike a stroke; we missed 
his cheery voice too, and manly words, beyond 
what I can say. We built a tent for him all to 
himself, and tended him as well as we could; 
but the surgeon was drowned, and we did not 
know how to treat the disease, nor what it was. 
And when, to our uns ble joy, he began to 
amend, much precious time was lost, and our pro- 
visions were getting low. It was now decided that 
the jolly-boat should be first put in repair, and 
manned, and sent away ; then, if the men got safe 
to land, they were to send us help; and in the 
meantime, we were to go on with the sloop. We 
practised, under the captain’s orders, the strictest 
economy as to food and drink. With infinite toil, 
we had dug a well, but had found no spring; and 
we lived as much as possible on the flesh and 
blood of the gannets, that settled on the rock, and 
could be occasionally got at and knocked on the 
head. They were quite black when roasted, and 
| very rank and fish-like. It is a mistake to suppose 
_ that when folks are hungry, nasty things seem 
' nice; on the contrary, I think the taste is keener ; 
and our stomachs turned against this food, though 
we used it greedily. The same was true also of 
the seals, one or two of which we caught and 
cooked. All who partook of them were sick. With 
hooks, made by the mate, we also caught a few 
fish, but it was scarcely ever calm enough for fish- 
ing. These, and some of the gannets, the mate 
contrived to cure by distilling salt, and they were 
carefully set apart for provisions for our voyage. 
At last, the jolly-boat was finished, and the ques- 
tion arose as to who should be the fortunate five to 


go in her. It was doubtless the secret wish of 


every man to do so, but all was left to the captain, 
who had not lost his authority with his ship, as 
most do in such cases. The mate, he decided, and 
the carpenter, could not be spared ; but the rest of 
us were to draw lots ; which was accordingly done. 
The next morning, the sea being tolerably calm 
for that place, these men therefore embarked ; we 
took leave of them, on our part, with many a 
hearty prayer for their success, and they on theirs, 
with many a protestation how that they would never 
forsake us if they were permitted to reach land, 
and procure help. We gave them their due share 
of all we had, and watched them through the surf 
with anxious eyes; then they waved their rags to 
us in farewell, and rowed away. 

‘We had been already five weeks upon that desolate 
standing that our greatest ho’ wil em, we 
with the sloop, so, because, 
on the third day of their departure, we saw a great 
smoke in the direction in which we thought the main- 
land lay ; and if this was so, we could not be so v: 

far from shore. We lit a fire also, in hopes that that 
might be seen, and taken for a signal of distress; 
but there was no reply. Not a ship, too, was ever 
seen ; the world was so much larger than we had 
dreamed of ; and, indeed, we might have remained all 
our lives long upon that desolate spot, which perha: 

no human eyes but our own had ever beheld. én 
the seventh day, however, we noticed a small speck 
far out at sea, which we made out to be some small 
vessel without sail—probably a canoe. It was com- 
ing from the land, and filled us with the greatest joy 
imaginable. As it came slowly nearer, we recogni 

our own boat. The men had ‘* their promise 
then, we said; they had not deserted us, but 
having found land, and plenty, had come back to 
tellus. But in our hearts we feared some misfortune. 
Instead of five men, there was but two, and they 
seemed to have great difficulty to get a. ae 
but one oar apiece, though the waves were far from 
high. Even dinner was forgotten, as we watched 
their approach; and what was our surprise and 
consternation, when they touched shore, to see one 
of the two fall upon his knees and thank God that 
he had once again come back to that wretched rock, 
from which the rest of us so longed to escape! 
Both were so exhausted and famished that we fore- 
bore to gy them with questions till they had 
eaten, when they told us their sad story. The 
had found land indeed, but apparently wisiiahdiel. 
except by wild beasts ; for having got ashore with 
the utmost difficulty, and with the overturn of the 
boat, by which they had lost two of their oars, and 
nearly all their provisions, they were set upon 
that night by lions, or some creatures they took for 
such, by the appearance of their claws, as the 
walked round and round the boat under which 
they lay. Having no arms, they could not drive 
them off, but remained in the test fear lest the 
wild beasts should turn their shelter over. In the 
morning, three of the men decided to walk inland, 
through what seemed to be dense jungle ; but the 
other two preferring to die along with us, as they 
said, rather than to be torn to pieces, had con- 
trived to put to sea and rejoin us. This intel- 
ligence cast us all down exceedingly. But the 
mate reasoned, that being so numerous, we need 
not fear wild beasts; and since the land was so 
near, we should not need so much provision for 


the voyage, but should have sufficient for such 
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a land-journey as must at last bring us to some 
inhabited spot. Only, from what the two men told 
us, there was small chance of finding water. 
this, therefore, we became more chary than ever ; 
and we not only found it a great relief to our 
thirst to bathe often in the sea, but, for my own 


part, I was wont to drink as much as two quarts of 


sea-water a day, which, without doubt, refreshed 
me ; though, at the same time, others who tried it 
complained of its effects. About this time, one 
very providential thing happened—the gannets, 
which had of late deserted the rock, now, in the 
of October, returned to it, to lay their 
eggs, with which we were abundantly supplied 
until January, when the laying season terminated. 
‘ By this time, however, our sloop was finished, 
over which, for luck, we broke a bottle of brandy 
— we could ill spare), and named it the Good 
. Then, having placed on board of her our 
scanty stock of stores, we set sail from Gannet 
Island, on which we had been imprisoned for seven 
months. 
‘WW. not been an hour on board when we 
found that our vessel was far from watertight. It 
had sprung a leak ; and though we endeavoured to 
calk it with everything we could lay hands on, 
including our own rags of clothing, it gained upon 
us fast. Fortunately, however, we had a favour- 
able wind; and steering straight for the land in the 
course indicated by those who had gone in the jolly- 
boat, we came in sight of it the next day ; by which 
time, notwithstanding constant baling, our craft was 
half full of water. Nothing was to be > dao but torun 
ashore through the raging surf; the consequence of 
which was that we were all wrecked a second time, 
and three of our number drowned, among whom 
was the poor carpenter. It may well be thought 
that all our hopes were quenched by this second 
disaster ; but the mate pointed out how much 
better we were off than before, being on the main- 
land, and with fewer mouths to victual. So, after 
an hour’s rest, and looking in vain for our lost com- 
rades, we gathered up what we could—only there 
was but one barrel of water saved, and we could 
not help thinking how we had stinted ourselves 
so long of that, only to lose it thus—and started off 
into the jungle. e sight of the sea was hateful 
to us; and the very being able to walk on and on, 
was an attraction, after our close quarters on the 
rock. But we were doomed to suffer far worse 
things now than on our island. On our first day’s 
journey—which we made by compass—we came in 
the evening upon the remains of one of those three 
poor fellows who had preceded us through that 
wilderness, and we did not need to hear the roaring 
and calling of the wild beasts around us to tell how 
he had come by his death. I have no doubt the 
other two perished in the like manner, though we 
did not come upon their whitening bones. But 
they left behind them a rich legacy. On the third 
day, when we had emerged from the jungle, and 
our fresh water was all gone, and there was no 
timber to be seen wherewith to light a fire to warm 
us, we observed written on the parching sand at 
the entrance of a gully: “ Turn in here, and you 
will find wood and water.” An angel from heaven 
could scarcely have spoken to us more welcome 
words than these. 
‘ After that place of refreshment, we found no 
other for days, but had again to make our way 


Of 


of the bullock’s hide, and those they broiled and 
ate; but for two days we had nothing to eat 
except wild celery. Utterly broken down with 
starvation and fatigue, and want of rest—for a 
third of us had to keep watch at night, and scare 
off the wild beasts—many a one dropped down 
and died on the march; some mad and lauch- 
ing ; some cursing and blaspheming, some sensible 
to the last, and wishing us good-bye and a safe 
deliverance, 

‘We were but eight in number when on the 
ninth day’s journey we arrived at a native settle- 
ment, where we were well received and taken care 
of we were near Macassar, 
in Celebes, which was, by comparison with where 
we had been, almost 


ISABEL 


Sorr waves of warm brown hair, 
With gold lights shining through, 
Shading a face as sweetiy fair 
As ever fancy framed in air, 
As ever painter drew. 


Sweet spirit, frank and true, 

With love, with kindness rife ; 
What tender heart but to thee drew! 
What kindly eye but in thee knew 

The sunshine of our life! 


Sweet Spring, bright Summer past, 
And Autumn come again ; 

The west wind’s spoils are falling fast, 

What is our change brought with that blast ? 
Why fall our tears like rain ? 


Only a new-turned heap, 
One little grave, new made : 
Bare is the earth o'er which we weep ; 
Never a flower to pluck and keep, 
Never a grassy blade. 


Silence, where late was mirth ; 
One mother’s heart half-riven ; 

One vacant seat beside a hearth ; 

One loving spirit less on earth ; 
One angel more in heaven ! 
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